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The International Photo-Engravers’ Union 
By EDWARD J. VOLZ, President 


Like other graphie arts workers, the photo- 
engravers were once a part of the International 
Typographical Union. Like the other groups, the 
International Photo-Engravers’ Union branched 
off from the I. T. U., and formed in 1900 an 
independent organization to which a separate 
charter Was later granted by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The succeeding four decades cf 
sound, persistent organizing, and painstaking 
efforts in collective bargaining have secured for 
the International Photo-Engravers’ Union of 
North America a firm standing in the printing and 
publishing industry. 

Over 90 percent of the workers eligible for mem- 
bership in the International have been organized. 
Rates of pay and working conditions for photo- 
engravers compare most favorably with those pre- 
vailing in other highly skilled trades. The basic 
policies of the 1. P. E. U 


contracts with emplovers, maintenance of high 


. of strict observance of 


professional standards of craftsmanship, and a 
comprehensive program of fraternal benefits have 
greatly enhanced the welfare of its members and 
have filled them with a pride and dignity in the 
importance of their skill and handiwork. 

As the name suggests, photoengraving combines 
the use of photography and engraving in a process 
by which an exact likeness of a picture, illus- 
tration, drawing, ete., is reproduced on a metallic 
plate or cylinder. Although most photoengrav- 
ngs are prepared for use in the reproduction of 
pictures and illustrations in newspapers, maga- 
zines, books, and on other paper surfaces, engrav- 
ings are also made for printing or stamping designs 
or patterns on such materials as silk, cotton goods, 
linoleum, leather, tin, and even steel. 

The process calls for considerable technical 
knowledge, training, and skill on the part of the 
workers. Journeyman photoengravers must be 
well versed in such scientific fields as optics, 
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chemistry, and physics. They must be able to 
apply principles of light and color to their work. 
They must also possess considerable artistic 
ability to touch up photographic plates and 
engrave by hand in order to obtain an accurate 
and faithful reproduction of the original. 


BRIEF HISTORY 


The earliest known union of journeyman photo- 
engravers was formed in New York City in 1886. 
[t soon encountered opposition from another newly 
organized group which affiliated with the Knights 
of Labor. Although both organizations were 
short-lived, they paved the way for the chartering 
in 1891 of the New York Photo-Engravers’ Union 
No. 1 by the International Typographical Union. 
Within a few years other local unions of photo- 
engravers were chartered by the printers’ union in 
five or six large cities. 

However, the experience of the photoengravers 
under the I. T. U 


They constituted a minority of the workers in the 


was not very satisfactory. 
printing trades. Their problems, made more and 
more distinct from other trades by advanced tech- 
nology, frequently did not receive adequate con- 
sideration in the deliberations of the union. In 
1900, journeyman photoengravers from seven 
locals met in Philadelphia and launched an in- 
dependent trade-union, the International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of North America. The new 
organization encountered considerable resistance 
from other local unions of photoengravers which 
remained within the I. T. U. In 1904, however, 
the I. T. U agreed that the American Federation of 
Labor issue a charter to the [. P. E. U., with juris- 
diction over all photoengraving work in the 
printing trade. 

With the establishment of complete independ- 
ence, and a charter from the A. F. of L., the 2,000 
organized photoengravers concentrated upon ex- 

















tending their membership and improving their 
wages and working conditions. Progress was slow 
but some gains in membership were recorded each 
year. By 1916, the International had organized 
slightly more than 5,000 journeyman engravers. 
Shortages and higher prices of some raw ma- 
terials during the World War and the enrollment 
of about one-fifth of the International’s member- 
ship into the armed forces of the Nation tempo- 
rarily halted the growth of the I. P.E.U. Follow- 
ing the war, however, progress was resumed and in 
1929 the union had 8,700 members. This figure 
rose to 9,000 in 1931 but declined slightly in the 
next few years due to the business depression. 
Far more serious than the reduction in member- 
ship during the depression was the demoralizing in- 
crease in the number of unemployed and partially 
In the latter part of 1932, 
36 percent of the union’s members were 


employed journeymen. 
about 
wholly unemployed and more than 42 percent were 
working part time. 

The present membership of the I. P. E. U. of 
approximately 10,500 includes more than 90 per- 
cent of all the journeymen in the trade. In addi- 
tion, the union has enrolled about 1,000 appren- 
tices who, after serving their 6-year period of 
training, will be eligible for full membership rights 
in the organization. 


RELATIONS WITH EMPLOYERS 


Attainment of a high degree of unionization 
and of satisfactory employment standards in the 
photoengraving industry has been faciliated by 
such factors as the relatively small size of the 
industry, the prevalence of small shops, and their 
concentration in the larger cities. The importance 
of skill and the increasing demand for illustrative 


In a photo gallery 



















magazines, and othe; 


material in newspapers, 
publications have also contributed substantially 
to the progress of the International. Finally 
many owners of photoengraving shops have com, 
ry’ . 

This has 


made it possible for them to understand th 


from among the ranks of journeymen. 


problems of their men and to accept collectiy: 


bargaining as the most desirable method of dealing 


with their employees. 

Associations of employers on a city-wide an 
national basis have existed in the photoengra vin 
In most of the large 
cities they negotiate a single agreement with tli 


industry for many years. 


local union, covering all the shops under thei 
jurisdiction. These agreements stipulate rates o| 
pay, hours, and other working conditions. They 
also provide that grievances which arise in a shoy 
during the life of the agreement be settled without 
any cessation of work. 

Strikes still occur from time to time, but they 
are relatively few and for the most part arise with 
employers who are unfamiliar with the craft and 
the orderly processes of collective bargaining. 

It is this type of employer who has also fre- 
quently run afoul of the National Labor Relations 
Act and have been compelled by law to recogniz 
the I. P. E. U 


photoengravers in their establishments. 


. as the spokesman for journeyman 
Shops 
which for years combated the International have 
now been organized, and back pay has been secured 
for journeymen discriminated against by unfair 
labor practices. 

The International has also been aided by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Much of this assist- 
ance has come through the enforcement of mini- 
mum wage and maximum hour standards among 
nonunion shops, whose competition has menaced 
the higher union standards of the organized shops 

A comparison of current wage scales with those 
which prevailed at the time photoengravers wer 
struggling to organize their union should readily 
demonstrate the net results of the organizing ac- 
tivity of the International over a period of 40 
years. At the turn of the century, wages in most 
shops ranged from $10 to $20 for a workweek of 
54 hours, and in many instances of 60 hours 
Today very few locals have journeyman scales ol 
less than $50 a week. The average minimum fo! 
journeyman photoengravers employed on day 
work in commercial shops ranges from $55 to 
more than $60 per week. Night-work rates are 
generally somewhat higher. 
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Weekly hours of work have also been substan- 
tially reduced. Widespread adoption of the 48- 
hour week was obtained by 1910, and shortly 
after the close of the war the International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union was largely successful in ob- 
taining a 44-hour week. With the onslaught of 
the depression, the workweek was further re- 
duced, partly to provide greater opportunity of 
emplovment in the trade and partly because of 
the limited amount of available work. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the workweek for union photoengravers as of 
June 1940 averaged about 37% hours, both in 

Slightly 
more than one-fourth of the membership had a 
35-hour workweek and a very small proportion of 


commercial shops and on newspapers. 


journeyman photoengravers had a workweek of 
more than 40 hours. 

Within the last few vears locals have increas- 
ingly emphasized the right of their members to 
paid vacations. Numerous recently signed agree- 
ments, particularly in the newspaper branch of 
the industry, provide for vacations with pay of 
| or 2 weeks for all regularly empleyed journey- 
men 
The International Photo-Engrav- 
ers’ Union is keenly interested in the employment 


Apprentices. 


and proper training of apprentices. In many 
shops the employer and the local union jointly 
select apprentices and prepare a course of instruc- 
The constitution of the 
International limits the number of apprentices in 


tions for them to follow. 


a shop to a maximum ratio of one apprentice to 
seven journeymen. As a rule, the apprentice 
must serve a term of 6 years, although under ex- 
ceptional conditions 5 years may suffice. 

The I. P. E. U. 


shop foremen in charge of photoengraving depart- 


Shop Foremen. requires that 
ments shall be practical photoengravers and mem- 
They 


must observe the regular hours of work and cannot 


bers in good standing in their local union. 


exceed these hours without receiving proper com- 
pensation for such overtime. 

The duties and powers of foremen, described in 
the following section from the photoengravers’ 
contract with the Publishers’ Association of New 
York City may be regarded as typical: 

All foremen shall be members in good standing in the 
New York Photo-Engravers’ Union No. 1. I. P. E. U. of 
NX. A. They shall be directly responsible to the publisher 
or business manager for the conduct of the men under their 
direction, the quality and time of delivery of all work, and 
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the economical administration of their respective depart- 
ments. A foreman shall be the judge of a man’s general 
fitness to work in the shop, and shall have the right to hire 
and discharge journeymen; in case of a reduction in force, 
the policy now observed in most offices of dropping first 
those most recently employed, the competence of the men 
being equal, shall be followed in all offices 


FRATERNAL BENEFITS 


Like most of the older unions, particularly those 
in the printing trades, the International Photo- 
Union, together with many of its 
locals, has developed a comprehensive program of 
fraternal benefits. 
strike, in times of unemployment, or when ill. 


Engravers’ 
Members receive aid when on 


Their families are also provided some measure of 
financial assistance to tide them over the period 
of stress and strain which almost invariably ac- 
companies the passing of the head of the family. 
Strikes.— Benefit payments to members engaged 
in strikes are made by the International office. 
At first these benefits were relatively small be- 
cause the resources of the union were meager. As 
the International has strike 
benefits have been increased and are now fixed at 


grown, however, 
$25 per week for journeymen with proportionally 
smaller rates for apprentices. These benefits are 
paid by the International only when the local and 
its members strictly have observed the provision 
of the constitution of the I. P. E. U. that every pro- 
posed strike must be authorized and approved by 
the executive officers of the International. 

l nemployment.—The initiative in providing out- 
of-work benefits to members who become unem- 
ployed due to poor business conditions came from 
local unions. During the year ending May 31, 
1940, 32 locals comprising about 83 percent of the 
total membership of the International maintained 
unemployment benefit plans. They 
nearly $940,000 in benefits to approximately 2,000 


pail out 


unemployed members. 

Unemployment benefit payments range from $20 
to $25 a week in the largest locals and from $10 to 
$15 a week in almost all of the smaller locals. In 
most instances they are payable for 20 to 26 weeks 
a vear, although some locals, including many of 
the largest, pay unemployment benefits for a 
considerably longer period. 

IlIness.—That dread scourge of the printing 
trades — tuberculosis 
soon after its formation to make provision for 
A special 


prompted the International 
members afflicted with this disease. 


3 











tuberculosis fund was established in 1908, and the 
proceeds were used to send ill members to sana- 
toriums and otherwise help defray costs of proper 
medical attention. Revised from time to time, 
this program now calls for the payment to victims 
of tuberculosis of $15 a week for a period of 7 
vears. Benefits may be further continued at the 
rate of not more than $7.50 per week as long as the 
International deems necessary. 

Sick benefits are also provided by many of the 
larger locals. These usually range from $10 to $25 
a week for a period of from 10 to 15 weeks in a 
vear Last year over 500 members received sick- 
benefit payments aggregating $26,400. In most 
cases participation is voluntary and many mem- 
bers who fail to join are unfortunately not pro- 
tected in event of illness. 

Death. Funeral benefits and group life insurance 
are provided by the International. 
1902 the union began to help defray the burial 
At first payments 


As early as 


expenses of deceased members. 
amounted to $75, but after several increases they 
now amount to $200. 

Since 1927, all journeymen and apprentices who 
have been members of the union for 2 years have 
been covered with a $1,000 life insurance policy. 
This policy also provides for disability payments to 
insured members who cannot continue working at 
their trade. Approximately one-half of the per 
capita dues collected by the union is used for group 
insurance policies. Payments to members under 
this program have averaged slightly more than 
$100,000 a year. 

Additional death benefits are provided by a 
number of locals. The Toronto, Canada, local, for 
instance, has adopted a group insurance policy 
covering each member with $750 of insurance. In 
some other locals, members voluntarily pledge to 
contribute a specific amount, generally a dollar or 
two, toward the payment of a death benefit to the 
family of a deceased member. 


IMPROVING THE TRADE 


Numerous measures have been developed by the 
International Photo-Engravers’ Union to encour- 
age higher standards of craftsmanship and_ to 
advance the prosperity of the industry. Classes 
for apprentices and advanced courses for journey- 
men have been conducted in a number of cities. 
The International’s official monthly publication, 
The American Photo-Engrave ra carries il variety of 


technical articles explaining hew processes and 
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The job of a ‘finisher’ is highly skilled. 


developments in the trade. Special educationa 
bulletins or pamphlets are also issued from tin 
to time. 

The 1937 convention of the International estab- 
lished a Technical Bureau to make continuous 
investigations and experiments in the field o 
photoengraving. A substantial part of the Bu 
reau’s work deals with critical analyses of various 
tvpes of engravings and of materials and machinet 
used in the trade. This service is availabl 
employers and manufacturers as well as to mem 
bers of the union. The bureau also collects 
disseminates information on health and safety ar 
on precautionary measures to avoid such occup: 
tional diseases as bichromate poisoning, which is 
special hazard in the photoengraving industry 

As one of the charter members of the Inter 
national Allied Printing Trades Council, the 1. P 
E. U. cooperates in handling problems of mutu 
concern to all workers in the printing and publis! 
ing industries. One of the principal functions ¢ 
the Council, which, in addition to the photo 
engravers, is composed of A. F. of L. unions 
representing printers, pressmen, bookbinders, al 
stereotypers and clectrotypers, is promoting th 
use of the Allied Printing Trades label. Tl 
appearance of this label on printed materia! 
assurance that the job has been produced b 
skilled union craftsmen. 
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Labor Requirements for National Defense 


The building of ships, airplanes, and tanks and 
the manufacture of guns, ammunition, and other 
supplies needed for national defense require large 
supplies of raw materials, plants and equipment, 
and tools and machines. But above everything 
else, they require workers in a large variety of 
trades and oecupations—skilled, semiskilled, and 
unskilled—to erect the plants, to manufacture 
tools and machines needed to make the machines 
used in the manufacturing process, to work in 
arsenals and shipbuilding yards, and to man the 
assembly lines in aircraft establishments. 

Among the principal duties assigned to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics when the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National Defense 
was first organized in May 1940 was not only to 
collect the statistics pertaining to actual employ- 
ment in defense industries but also to estimate, 
as far as possible, the total amount and the 
different 
would require to handle the unprecedented flow 


types of labor that these industries 
of orders for all types of defense equipment and 
supplies. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941, the Congress of the United States has 
appropriated approximately $17,000,000,000 for 
the construction or purchase and manufacture of 
supplies, materials, and equipment needed for 
defense. On the basis of available records, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated that this 
appropriation should provide employment for 1 
year for approximately 8,380,000 men, divided 
somewhat as follows: 

Workers 
2, 008, 000 
1, 944, 000 


\t construction sites 

In factories of final fabrication _ - 

In the production, manufacture, and transpor- 
tation of materials and in administration _ - t, $28, GOO 
It must be emphasized, however, that much of 

the equipment and supplies authorized by the 1941 
appropriations cannot be completed in 1 vear. For 
example, many of the ships ordered, particularly 
the large battleships, may require several years of 
building. Consequently, the total estimated em- 
ployment of 8,380,000 man-years will be spread 
over the several years required for the completion 
of the orders placed. 

In addition to estimating the over-all labor re- 
quirements needed for national defense, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has been making special studies 
of labor requirements in defense industries where 
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the problem of the labor supply has been found 
The aircraft industry and shipbuild- 
ing were of course, among the most important 


most acute. 


covered. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


A few years ago the aireraft industry in the 
United States was still in its infaney. In 1935, 
employment in the aircraft industry averaged be- 
low 50,000, and even as late as 1939 employment 
in airplane establishments averaged considerably 
less than 100,000. 

The tremendous increase in the demand for air- 
planes caused by British purchases and by the na- 
tional defense program has altered the picture 
radically. It is estimated that by January 1, 1941, 
the total backlog of unfilled orders placed with the 
aircraft industry amounted to nearly $3,700,000,- 
000, or nearly 6 times as much as in January of 
the previous year and nearly IS times as much as 
at the beginning of 1939. This enormous demand 
for production has created in the aircraft industry 
a number of serious problems, one of which is to 
supply the industry with additional workers, where 
and when they are needed, and in the occupations 
and skills required. 

By October 1940, total employment in plants 
engaged in making air frames, air engines, and 
propellers, and in assembling airplanes for military 
purposes was estimated at more than 203,000 
workers. This was more than double the total 
average employment. of the entire industry during 
1939. 
of orders placed with the aircraft industry, it is 
estimated that more than 455,000 workers will 
have to be employed by August 1941 in air-frame, 


However, on the basis of the total amount 


engine, and propeller plants if the delivery of 
airplanes is to be made as contracted. 

In addition, more than 100,000 workers will be 
emploved in nonmilitary aircraft and engine 
factories, in plants producing accessory equipment, 
and in the new plants which are now in the process 
of being erected but for which no delivery dates 
for airplanes have as vet been set. The total 
employment of labor in the production of airplanes 
and accessories as of August 1941 is therefore 
estimated to exceed 555,000 workers. 

Occupational Requirements Of the 250,000 
additional workers that will be required in air- 


frame, engine, and propeller plants by August 


5 








1941 approximately 190,000 will be required at 
the site of final assembly in airplane factories with 
original aircraft contracts. The remaining 60,000 
will be employed by subcontractor firms. 

Specific information as to occupational require- 
ments is available only for the additional 190,000 
needed at the site of assembly of air-frame, engine, 
and propeller firms having original contracts for 
airplanes. Of these approximately 166,000 will 
be employed in the air-frame branch of the industry 
and 24,000 in the making and assembling of engines 
and propellers. 

In the air-frame branch of the industry about 
68,600 workers or 41.3 percent of the additional 
force required during the year will be made up of 
skilled occupations and about 77,200 workers or 
46.5 percent of semiskilled. The specific occupa- 
tions in each of which more than a thousand 
additional workers will be needed in the aircraft 
industry by August 1941 are: 


Principal occupation = poner 
workers total 

Skilled, total- 68, 600 11.3 
Assemblers, fuselage 6, 810 4.1 
Assemblers, wing- 3, 980 2.4 
Electricians, aircraft 1, 490 .9 
Inspectors 4, 480 , 
Lay-out men (template makers 1, 160 me 
Leadmen 3, 320 2.0 
Machinists - - - 7, 470 5 
Metal bench hands and bench mechanics_ 12, 780 7.7 
Patternmakers- ; 1, 830 4 
Sheet metal bench hands- 13, 120 7.9 
Tool makers (jig and fixture builders)... 3, 650 2. 2 
Semiskilled, total 77, 240 46. 5 
Assemblers, final 33, 720 20. 3 
Assemblers, sub (precision assemblers 7, 480 1.5 
Carpenters and woodworkers 1, 500 _9 
Riveters 18, 440 11.1 
Sheet metal machine operators 2, 990 1.8 
Sprayers, painters, and dopers 5, 150 3. 1 
Welders 2. 660 1. 6 
U'nskilled, total 12, 790 as 
Clerical and maintenance, total 7, 480 15 


In the engine and propeller branch of the 
industry 9,130 employees or 37.4 percent of the 
additional 24,400 needed by August 1941 will be 
in the skilled occupations, 11,370 workers or 46.6 
percent of the total will be made up of semi- 
skilled and 2,420 workers or almost 10 percent 


Occupations in each of which 


in unskilled jobs. 
more than 1,000 additional workers will be 
needed in this branch of the airplane industry by 
August 1941 are: 
Principal occupation a ae Pes 
workers t 


Skilled, total__ —~ 9, 130 37.4 


Inspectors 1, 390 7 
Lathe operators (engine and turret) 2, 270 13 
Supervisors (foremen, subforemen, and 

assistants) - 1, 560 6.4 
Semiskilled, total 11, 370 16, 6 
Assemblers. - - 2, 290 4 
Bench burrers _ 1,850 7.6 
Drilling machine operators - 1, 810 7.4 
Grinders _ - -- 2, 320 9.5 
Testers, engine 1, 000 11 
Unskilled, total- 2, 420 9.9 
Clerical and maintenance, total ; 1, 490 6. 1 
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SHIPBUILDING 


The United States Government now has under 
way the largest ship construction program in the 
history of the Nation. As of December 31, 1940, 
this program called for expenditures totaling close 
to $5,000,000,000, and its completion will require 
a tremendous expansion in the labor force of the 
shipbuilding industry. 

Between 1935 and 1939, employment of ship- 
building labor on the construction of new Govern- 
ment ships in the United States averaged con- 
siderably below 50,000. However, beginning with 
September 1938, shipbuilding employment rose 
steadily. By November 1940, 
126,900 workers were employed exclusively on the 


approximately 


construction of new Government vessels in private 
and Government shipyards. 

Moreover, the present schedule of ship-com- 
pletion dates will require a continued increase in 
the number of workers needed until the peak 
employment is reached in November 1942. At 





EMPLOYMENT IN PRIVATE SHIPYARDS AND 
U.S. NAVY YARDS ON THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF U.S. GOVERNMENT VESSELS 


ANNUAL AVERAGE 1935-1939, NOVEMBER 1940 
AND ESTIMATE FOR NOVEMBER 1942 


NUMBER OF EWPLOVEES NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 
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that time, it is estimated, a total of more than 
388,000 shipyard workers will be employed on the 
construction of Government vessels alone. In 
other words, shipyard employment must be tripled 
by November 1942 if the present schedule of ship 
construction is carried out. If this expansion in 
the labor force were made in equal monthly 
increments, 11,000 new workers would have to be 
recruited each month during the 24-month period 
between November 15, 1940, and November 15, 
1942. 

Occupational Requirements.—The greatest in- 
crease in employment will be required in private 
shipbuilding yards. By November 1942 they will 
need approximately an additional 225,700 workers. 
Of these approximately 104,000 or 46.2 percent 
will be skilled employees, 52,300 or 23.2 percent 
will be semiskilled employees, and the remainder 
will be made up of unskilled workers and super- 
visory personnel. Specific occupations in each of 
which more than 2,000 additional workers will be 
shipyards by November 


required in private 


1942 are: 


Percent 
Principal occupatior Number age of 
of workers total 
Skilled, total_— — . 104, 340 46. 2 
Calkers and chippers. 5, 980 2.7 
Carpenters (shipwrights) - - - 3, 810 ie 
Cranemen. 2, 840 1.3 
Drillers. — - 2, 440 ae 
electricians 7, 650 3. 4 
Joiners. 2, 480 L. 3 
Machinists - — _ _- 24, 760 11.0 
Painters_- 5, 690 2.5 
Pipe fitters _ =. 5, 420 2. 4 
Sheet metal workers_ - 8, OSO 3. 6 
Ship fitters - - - 8, 940 1. 0 
Welders, clectric- 9, 160 ts 
Semisk illed, total 4 2? 300 12 
Unskilled, total 57, 170 25. 8 
Supervisory, total. — - 11, 890 1. 3 


The increased labor requirements for ship- 
building in Government yards between November 
1940 and November 1942 is estimated at 35,800 
workers. Of these approximately 22,000 or 61.3 
percent are skilled, 9,850 or 27.5 percent are 
semiskilled, 2,800 or 7.8 percent unskilled, and 
1,250 or 3.5 percent are supervisory personnel. 
Among the outstanding occupations of workers 
that will be needed by the navy yards are 6,250 
machinists, 1,260 sheet metal workers, 1,300 ship 
fitters, and 1,470 electric welders. 








The Employment Service and National Defense 


EWAN CLAGUE, Director 


Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security Board 


Not since the United States Employment Serv- 
ice was called upon to deal with the tremendous 
volume of unemployment in 1933 has it faced a 
task as great as that which confronts it today in 
connection with the national defense program. 
With almost 10 million applications for work 
received in 1933, the task of the Employment 
Service then was to find jobs for men and women; 
and more than 3 million placements were made 
over two-thirds of them on public work projects. 
Today the situation is reversed. The major 
problem is to find men for jobs. Large defense 
projects and enormous Government contracts for 
all kinds of defense materials have created a more 
active labor market than at any time in the last 10 
years. Competent workmen for defense indus- 
tries are in great demand, and the task of the 
United States Employment Service is now to 
recruit labor for the defense industries. 

During the 6-month period from July to 
December 1940, more than 8 million applications 
for work were received. Approximately 2 million 
placements were made, of which over 95 percent 
were in private industry. 

For 23 years the United States Employment 
created in a war emergency—has been 
perfecting its methods of operation while serving 
the peacetime needs of workers for jobs and of 
Now, as an officially des- 


Service 


employers for workers. 
ignated defense agency, it supplies the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National Defense 
with information on the location and extent of 
the labor supply and demand throughout the 
country and cooperates with other Government 
and private agencies in training programs designed 
to furnish an adequate supply of qualified workers 
for national defense. 


SUPPLY OF WORKERS 


Thousands of workers—-some unemployed and 
some seeking jobs with better pay or for which 
they are more suited, together with youths 
looking for their first job—daily stream into the 
approximately 1,500 full-time and 3,000 part- 
time local public employment offices scattered 
throughout the country. They are interviewed 


8 


l 


by trained employment service technicians who 


record their work history, employment qualifica- 


tions, and other pertinent information. Th 
occupation in which the applicant can be most 
suitably placed is determined, and if he is eligibk 
for placement in other occupations, these are als 
indicated. 

These records enable the local employment 
office to know the number of persons seeking 
employment, their qualifications, and the typ 
The app! 


of work for which they are fitted. ca- 
tions for work are retained in the ‘‘active file’ 
as long as the job seeker indicates he isinterested 
in finding a job. 

From time to time an inventory is made of all 
job seekers registered at local public employment 
offices throughout the country. The reports pro- 
vide comprehensive information on the occupa- 
tional, industrial, and personal characteristics o! 
all applicants. The latest of these inventories, 
taken in April 1940, showed that approximatel; 
5,100,000 workers were seeking jobs through thi 
United and __ its 
affiliated State public employment ollfices. 


States Employment Service 
This inventory proved of considerable aid to th 
Federal Government in allocating orders and plan- 
ning for the prompt production of essential defensi 
materials. As factories began to speed up produec- 
tion for national defense, Government agencies 
and private employers literally flooded local em- 
ployment offices with calls for workers with profes- 
sional, skilled, and semiskilled qualifications. 
Recognizing the need for more frequent and 
detailed surveys of the number of workers qualified 
and available to work in essential defense occupa- 
tions and industries, the United States Employ- 
ment Service began to make monthly tabulations 
of the number of applicants in selected defens¢ 
occupations registered at local public employment 
offices throughout the United States. 
offices were also instructed to review the status of 


Lox al 


workers who had at one time or another registered 
but were no longer retained on the active file of 
applicants. Labor organizations were requested to 
urge unemployed members to register promptly 
with their local employment offices in order that 
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jobs requiring their particular skills might be filled 
without delay. 

The first of these special occupational tabulations 
was made in July and included 270 defense occupa- 
tions about which there had been concern regard- 
ing the adequacy of the available supply of quali- 
It revealed approximately 196,000 
available registered persons primarily skilled in 
occupations important in the production of air- 
craft, ships, tanks, guns, or other defense needs. 
Many workers have qualifications in more than 
one occupation which might be utilized in filling 


defense jobs. 


fied workers. 


The experience with the first survey indicated 
that the list of occupations was too limited, and 
later surveys have therefore included a larger 
number of occupations essential for the production 
of defense materials. The sixth count, made at 
the end of December, covered 500 occupations and 
showed that a total of 188,000 workers, were 
This was 
a slight gain in number of workers compared with 
the preceding month and was due, in large part, 
to the registration of skilled construction workers 
who beeame unemployed during the month. 


DEMAND FOR LABOR 


registered in the occupations checked. 


With the further acceleration of the defense 
program, the requests of employers for workers 
have become more frequent and urgent. The 
Employment Service is expanding its operations 
A few local 


offices have operated on a 24-hour schedule to 


to meet these increased demands. 


handle special rushes of work. 

An expanded system for national clearance of 
employers’ labor needs and interstate transfer of 
defense workers has been put into operation. <A 
network of 13 regional offices serves as a control 
for interstate clearance of orders for key workers 
in aireraft, tank, construction, arms and munitions 
manufacture, and a number of other defense 
industries, as well as the Government-operated 
shipyards and arsenals which come under civil- 
Provision has been made 
for inter-regional and Nation-wide clearance of 
workers where necessary, with the United States 
Employment Service at Washington as the focal 
point. This system is designed to 


service regulations. 


minimize 
unplanned and unnecessary movement of workers 
from one area to another and also to speed up 
transfer of essential workers to points where they 
are needed without depleting any locality of 
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workers who will be needed there in the near 
future. 

To determine the local demand for labor, repre- 
sentatives of the employment office call every 
month upon employers in a selected list of defense 
industries. These representatives obtain infor- 
mation on the employers’ estimated labor needs 
during the next 60 days. They find out the 
approximate number of workers the employer 
expects to hire or lay off and whether a shortage of 
certain types of workers is anticipated. Such 
factors as new contracts, plans for plant expansion, 
opening of previously closed plants, or increased 
production by the addition of a second or third 
shift of workers are noted. Information is like- 
wise obtained about the hiring practices of em- 
ployers and whether restrictions pertaining to 
the age, race, color, or sex of the job seekers have 
been modified. 

Based on information collected from local em- 
ployers and its own record of registrations and 
placements, the local employment office prepares 
a special monthly statement covering changes in 
the supply and demand of workers in its locality 
together with all significant developments which 
have any bearing upon the employment situation 
and the defense program. ‘The findings of each 
local employment office are submitted to the State 
office, which prepares a State-wide summary to 
be forwarded to Washington. A careful analysis 
of these reports provides the Employment Service 
and other Federal agencies with a comprehensive 
and highly informative picture of what is happen- 
ing throughout the country relative to the supply 
of labor, the demand for workers, existing and 
prospective labor shortages, and various measures 
taken to assure adequate supplies of workers as 
needed in the various defense industries. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


A number of special surveys of the labor-market 
situation in specified localities have been made to 
guide the Defense Commission in awarding con- 
tracts. The object of such surveys is to determine 
whether the supply of workers in a particular 
community is adequate to handle a defense order, 
whether there is sufficient plant capacity, and what 
provisions would have to be made to obtain ade- 
quate plants and labor. If training is necessary, 
facilities for such a program are investigated. 
Housing and transportation facilities likewise have 
to be investigated, not only for their present ade- 
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quacy but also in the light of possible future ex- 
Surveys of this nature have already 
been conducted by the Employment Service in 
Wichita, Kans., 
rapidly expanding; in Manitowoc, Wis., 


pansion. 


where the aircraft industry is 
where 
submarine contracts have been awarded; in Flint, 
Mich., where orders for machine guns, airplane 
motors, and other defense materials have been 
placed; and in a number of other communities. 
Another instance of the use of the Employment 
Service's special knowledge is the extensive occu- 
pational information now being furnished to Army 
and Navy officials so that they will be in a position 
to assign recruits to the branch of service for which 
they are best fitted by prior civilian experience and 
thus insure the most effective utilization of the 
manpower of the armed forces. Technicians of the 
United States Employment 
assisted in intensive training of a selected group of 


Service have also 


Army officers in the use of aptitude and trade 
tests, and in interview and classification tech- 
niques. 


TRAINING COURSES 


The United States Employment Service is one of 
the chief agencies through which persons are 
selected for training in the defense vocational educa- 
tion courses These courses, conducted under 
supervision of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, are designed to train new workers in the skills 
necessary to defense industries and to refresh the 
skills of workers who may not have used them for 
some time. Selections are made on the basis of 
aptitude and 
When the trainee has completed his course, the 


local employment office assists in finding a suitable 


previous training or experience. 


job for him. 

From the beginning of the training program in 
July 1940 through the month of December, the 
Employment Service has referred and had ac- 
cepted for training approximately 72,000 appli- 
cants. During the same period jobs have been 
found for about 11,300 of these trainees who com- 
pleted their courses. Many other trainees have 
found jobs and dropped their courses before they 
were finished. 

The largest number of students have been en- 
rolled in courses in machine-shop work, welding, 
and drafting and blueprinting. 
attracting substantial groups of students are sheet 


Other courses 


metal work, automotive and electrical services, 


and aviation. 
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CONSULT YOUR LOCAL OFFICE 


Unemployed workers, youths, and employed 
workers seeking better jobs should utilize tly 
facilities offered by their local public employny 


The services are free to workers and em- 
No charge of any kind is mad 


offices. 
ployers alike. 
for placements, and every effort is made to lo 


suitable jobs. 

As the local employment office is in constant 
touch with industrial and business concerns in 
the city and surrounding areas, it is fully informed 
of job vacancies and future opportunities for em- 
ployment. The local office also possesses <e- 
tailed information concerning the supply of and 
demand for workers throughout the country and 
is therefore in a position to advise applicants con- 
cerning their chances of obtaining employment in 
other cities. 
tances in the mistaken belief that jobs are avail- 
able, only to learn that the supply of labor in that 
locality is fully adequate to meet the requireme! ts 
or that they do not possess the required qualifica- 


Frequently workers travel long dis- 


tions. To reduce this unnecessary migration 0 
workers and at the same time to speed up the ful- 
fillment of defense needs, the United States Em- 
ployment Service has requested the cooperation 
of every employer and every worker in the United 
States 

To every employer we make this appeal: Do 
not use indiscriminate methods in soliciting new 
workers. Place your order, specifying the exact 
type of workers you need, with your nearest local 
State employment office. By doing so, you are 
making use of the largest employment service in 
the world at no cost to you or to the workers you 
employ. 

To every worker we make this appeal: Registe 
immediately at your local State employment 
office if you are unemployed and able to work 
By so doing, you are placing yourself in contact 
with the jobs in your own community and_ the 
jobs in other sections of the country for which you 
are qualified. If you are employed now but your 
past training qualifies you for a better job, a job 
requiring more skill than you now use, then you 
too should register immediately with your local 
State employment office. And don’t take the 
chance of following rumors or offers of work in 
some other locality without first getting the facts 
about the situation from your nearest Federal- 
State employment office. 
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Entrance Rates of Pay of Common Laborers, July 1940 


Most newly hired adult male common laborers 


receive a starting rate of pay ranging between 42\ 


and 6744 cents an hour, according to the Bureau 


of Labor Statistics survey of entrance rates of 


common laborers prevailing in 20 large industries 
in July 1940. 
started on the job for exactly 30 cents an hour 


Nearly one-sixth of the workers 


the minimum prescribed by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act for industries engaged in interstate com- 
merce—and nearly a third were paid a starting 
rate of less than 42'5 cents. For the country as a 
whole, the average entrance rate of pay for the 
more than 200,000 common laborers covered by 
the survey was approximately 50'5 cents per hour. 

Entrance wage rates varied widely in the differ- 
ent sections of the United States, ranging from an 
average of 301% cents per hour in North Carolina 
to 65 cents in the District of Columbia. Indus- 
tries in the northern and western States reported 
an average entrance rate of 56 cents per hour, com- 
pared with a 35\4-cent average for industries located 
in the 15 States in the southern and southwestern 
sections of the country. 

The overwhelming majority of common laborers 
in the North and West were white. They consti- 
tuted 88.5 percent of the total, while Negroes ac- 
counted for about 10 percent. 

In the South and Southwest, 60 percent of the 
common laborers covered by the survey were 
Negroes, as against 37 percent whites, other than 


About 


three out of every five Negro common laborers in 


Mexicans, and about 3 percent Mexicans. 


this region received an entrance rate of pay of ex- 
actly 30 cents an hour. Forty percent of the 
white laborers and 26 pereent of the Mexican labor- 
At the 


same time, over 15 percent of the white as against 


ers likewise received this minimum rate. 


3 percent of the Negro and Mexican laborers re- 
ceived entrance pay of 4744 cents or more an hour. 

Rates by Industries. 
as a whole, the entrance rate of pay for the 16 


Averaged for the country 


manufacturing industries combined was 50 cents 
an hour. This average was nearly 10 cents an 
hour lower than the entrance rate of building la- 
borers, but was slightly higher than the 47%-cent 
average reported by the public utility group of in- 
dustries. 

In the northern and western regions, common 
laborers averaged 56 cents an hour for all indus- 
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tries combined. The petroleum-refining industry 
led in the manufacturing group with an average 
of 67% cents. 

In the South and Southwest, common laborers 
averaged 35% cents an hour. The _ petroleum- 
refining industry average of 58 cents again was 
the highest rate in the manufacturing group. 


Entrance rates of pay of adult male commen laborers, 
July 1940 





Average hourly 


rate 
Industry . 
North | South 
and and 
West South- 
west 
All 20 industries_ SO. 56 SO. 35 
Manufacturing! . 65! . 3545 
Automobile parts 56 
Brick, tile, terra cotta_ _ - .48 . 30 
Cement. — - 57 .43 
Chemicals_ — - -- . 62 28 
Fertilizer . 4815 . 313 
Foundry and machine shop prod- 
ucts . Si . 344 
Glass 534, . 44 
Iron and steel — _- . 604 . 43 
Leather . 521 . 41 
Lumber (sawmills 54 . 30 
Meatpacking__- 58 $1 
Paints and varnishes : 53 35 
Paper and pulp . 514 . 40: 
Petroleum refining . 67 58 
Public utilities 51 35 
Electric light and power . 49 38 
Street-railway and city motor bus 52 3 
Manufactured and natural gas 51 34 
Building construction 68 37 





! Adequate data for soap and rubber tire and inner tube 
industries not available. 


Long-Term Trend.— Available wage data for 13 
industries indicate that the 1940 average entrance 
rate of about 50% cents an hour for common 
laborers in these industries is slightly higher than 
the 1939 average and approximately 8 cents an 
hour above the average reported in 1926. The 
createst increase over the 15-vear period was 
recorded in building construction, where entrance 
rates advanced from an average of 47 cents in 
1926 to 60 cents an hour in 1940. 
in the manufacturing industries over the same 


period was from 40 cents to almost 50 cents and 


The ady ance 


in public utilities from 42 to 47% cents an hour 
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Hourly Earnings in the Luggage Industry 


Workers employed in luggage manufacturing 
establishments operating under union agreements 
earn on the average considerably more per hour 
than those employed in plants operating without 
Analysis by the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics of pay-roll data of 152 plants 


a union agreement. 


manufacturing trunks, suiteases, brief cases, and 
other luggage revealed that in November and 
December 1939 hourly earnings of workers in 
union plants averaged 58 cents, or 12 cents an 
hour more than the 46-cent average reported for 
all nonunion plants.' 

At the time of the survey, approximately three- 
fifths of the workers were employed in factories 
which had a written or oral agreement with a 
union. Most of these workers were employed in 
plants in the large metropolitan areas, although 
establishments in less densely populated areas also 
have been organized and brought under union 
contracts to some extent. 

Some luvgage workers are members either of the 
Suitcase, Bag, and Portfolio Makers Union, which 
is largely confined to the New York City metro- 
politan area and other large industrial areas of the 
East, or of the International Ladies’ Handbag, 
Pocketbook, and Novelty Workers Union, which 
is active In the Chicago area and the Middle West. 
These two organizations are affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. Other luggage 
workers belong to the International Fur and 
Leather Workers of the United States and Canada, 
affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations. This union has contracts with a number 
of employers in the New York metropolitan area 
and other important producing centers in the 
Kast. 
an independent organization not affiliated with 
either the C. I. O. or the A. F. 
with several important establishments on the 


The Luggage Workers Union of America, 


L., has contracts 


Pacific Coast. 

The difference in earnings in union plants as 
contrasted with nonunion plants was most pro- 
These 


wage earners averaged 78 cents an hour in estab- 


nounced in the case of skilled workers. 


lishments operating under a union contract, com- 
pared with about 6015 cents in nonunion factories. 

Effective Jan. 6, 1941, the Administrator of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act established a minimum rate ot 35 


r for the lugqqgade and leather industry 


cents an hour 
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Semiskilled workers-— who constitute slightly mon 
than three-fifths of the labor force of the industry 
averaged 5315 cents in union plants and 43 cents 
in nonunion establishments. 

Hourly earnings of workers were also found 
differ widely in the various sections of the country 
In the New York City metropolitan area, fo 
example, average earnings of all union workers 
were 68's cents, while in the Chicago area unio 
The com- 
parable averages for nonunion shops were 47 
cents in New York City and 4313 
No such comparisoi 


workers averaged 50's cents per hour. 
cents in th 
Chicago metropolitan area. 
could be made in California, as virtually all th 
luggage plants covered by the survey in Sar 
Francisco were union, while those in Los Angeles 
were nonunion. Hourly earnings in San Fran- 
cisco averaged 58's cents, compared with slighth 
less than 45 cents in the Los Angeles metropolita 
area. In medium-sized and small communities 
union plants paid their workers on the averag: 
53 cents an hour. This was about 8 cents an how 
higher than the 45-cent average in nonunio! 
plants. 

Almost three-fifths (59 percent) of all the work- 
ers covered by the survey were engaged in the 
production of suitcases; another fifth made trunks 
and brief cases; while the remainder of the work- 
ers produced a wide variety of luggage goods 
including sample cases, Boston bags, zipper bags 
and instrument cases. The lowest and highest 
average hourly earnings were reported in th 
manufacture of suiteases. Skilled workmen i 
this branch of the industry averaged 74's cents 
Sem- 


> 


and unskilled men averaged 37's cents. 


skilled men in all branches of the industry— trunks 
suitcases, brief cases, sample cases, and other 
luggage—- averaged between 50 and 60 cents. 
Most of the women employed in the industry 
worked in semiskilled jobs. They earned on thi 
average considerably less than men employed 0! 
comparable work. The highest-paid group o! 
semiskilled women worked on the manufacture o! 


Womu 


trunk workers averaged 4116 cents, sample-cas 


suiteases and averaged 42 cents an hour. 
workers averaged about 40 cents, and earnings 
of unskilled woman workers, regardless of tli 
tvpe of product manufactured, ranged betwee 

) , 


32). cents and 35% cents an hour. 
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Business and Economic Conditions in December 1940 


National Income.—Total income payments in 

the United States amounted to nearly 7.4 billion 
dollars in December 1940. For the entire year, 
preliminary estimates by the Department of 
Commerce indicate income payments aggregating 
about 74.3 billion dollars. This was a gain of 4.2 
billion dollars or 6 percent over 1939. 
December cash income of farm- 
ers, including Government payments, totaled 
$837,000,000, as against $942,000,000 in the pre- 
ceding month and $801,000,000 in December 1939. 
Total farm cash income for the year 1940 is esti- 
mated at approximately 9.1 billion dollars, or 7 
percent more than the 8.5 billion dollars recorded 
in 1939. 

Automobiles. Approximately 
ger cars and trucks were assembled in December, 
as against 487,400 in November and 452,100 in 
December a year ago. 


kar Mn Income . 


£83,600 passen- 


Bituminous Coal.—About 40,600,000 tons of 


bituminous coal were mined in December. This 


compares with slightly more than 40,000,000 tons 
in November and nearly 38,100,000 tons in 
December 1939. 

Building Construction.— Permits issued for build- 
ing construction in 2,089 cities aggregated $272,- 
400,000 in December, compared with $146,300,000 
in December a year ago. 

Electric Power.—A record-breaking output of 
13,170 million kilowatt-hours in December ex- 
ceeded by 1,310 million kilowatt-hours the output 
of December 1939. 

Railroad Freight-Car Loadings.— On the average, 
class I railroads hauled 680,100 cars of freight 
per week in December. In the preceding month, 
about 756,000 cars per week were loaded, and in 
December a year ago car loadings averaged 
640,100 per week. 

Steel. 
totaled 6,300,000 tons. This compares with 
6,283,000 tons in November and 5,822,000 tons 
in December 1939. 


Production of steel ingots in December 


Trend of Industrial Production 


For the third successive month, the Federal 
Reserve Board’s adjusted index registered a new 
high record in the volume of industrial production 
in the United States. With the average output 
during 1935-39 as 100, the index stood at 136 in 
December, as against 132 in the preceding month 
and 126 in December 1939. 


Steel mills continued to operate at almost capa- 
city levels and greater activity was recorded in 
shipbuilding, aircraft machinery, and textile in- 
dustries. Automobile assemblies, on the other 
hand, declined from the unusually high level of 
November, and output of lumber and cement was 
also slightly lower. 





Industrial Production 


Adjusted Index 


PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 





1935-39 = 100 woex 1935-39+100 woe 
160 ---—-- . - - = - ~ 160 
1940 
December -_ — 1136 
as | 140 
Nevember 132 -~ ' 
| j 
October 129 
September 125 120 } | 120 
August 121 | 
July _. 121 /\ 
June 12] or a - 
May 115 
April 11] 7 
March. _- 113 
February 116 
January 122 60 | “ 
1939 
. yn 40 | , . . . 40 
December _ 126 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 193) 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 (937 1936 1939 1940 1941 1942 
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Employment and Payrolls in December 1940 


Outstanding in the December increase in em- 
ployment of approximately 540,000 in nonagri- 
cultural industries was the addition of 430,000 
workers in wholesale and retail stores to handle the 
heavy volume of holiday trade. Manufacturing 
industries continued to expand under the spur of 
the defense program and provided jobs for nearly 
Federal, State, and local 
Government services hired an additional 45,000 


120,000 more workers. 


employees, and smaller increases were also re- 
corded in finance, service, and miscellaneous 
industries. 

Most of the declines in employment from the 
middle of November to the middle of December 
were seasonal. Transportation and public utility 
companies laid off approximately 35,000 workers, 
and a slightly reduced volume of building con- 
struction lowered employment in this industry 
by 27,000. 

Total nonagricultural employment of 37,100,000 
in December was nearly 1,500,000 higher than in 
December 1939. Manufacturing industries alone 
employed about 640,000 more workers than a year 


ago, and construction employment advanced by 


450,000 over the 12-month interval. Mining was 
the only major group of industries to report a 
reduction in employment from December 1939 to 
December 1940. In this group, decreases in the 
number of workers employed in coal mines and 
crude petroleum more than offset gains registered 
in quarries and metal mines. 

In most areas of the United States the largest 
gains in employment during 1940 were due to 
increased manufacturing activity. Averaged over 
the 12 months, manufacturing industries provided 
jobs for nearly 8,500,000 workers in 1940, or § 


percent more than in 1939. Factory employment 


in 1940 was larger than in any year on record 
except 1937. 
Ave 
Factory employment —— 

Year employed 
1919 8, 420, 000 
1929 8, 370, 000 
1932 5, 240, 000 
1937 8, 570, 000 
1938 7, 180, 000 
1939 7, 890, 000 
1940 18 480. 000 


1 Preliminary. 


Estimated employment and pay rolls in manufacturing industries 


{December 1940, November 1940, and December 1939] 





Number of workers employed 


Industry 


December | November 


December 


Amount of weekly pay roll 


December November December 








1940 ! 1940 2 1939 1940 ! 1940 2 1939 

All industries 9,169,300 9,051,300 | 8, 508, 800 | $232, 959, 000 | $220, 975, 000 | $199, 984, 000 

Durable -goods groups 4, 524, 600 4, 450, 800 8, 958, 800 132, 516, 000 125, 478, 000 106, 016, 000 
Iron and steel 1,084, 700 | 1, 064, 900 993, 600 33, 902, 000 31, 989, 000 29, 320, 000 
Machinery 1, 200,300 1,161,300 1,001, 500 38, 750, 000 35, 571, 000 29, O89, 000 
Transportation equipment 843, 000 $22, 600 662, 500 29, 610, 000 28, 725, 000 21, 581, 000 
Nonferrous metals 327, 000 323, 700 281, 600 9, SS9, OOO 9, 281, 000 7. 645, 000 
Lumber 668, 300 677, 300 646, 700 13, 165, 000 12, 979, 000 11, 938, 000 
Stone, clay, glass 310, 800 311, 400 293, 000 7, 584, 000 7, 297, 000 6, 781, 000 

Non-durable-goods groups 4, 644, 700 ,, 601, 000 1, 550, 000 100, 443, 000 ’, 000 98, 968, 00K 
Textiles 1,744,500 1,718,900 | 1, 720, 100 30, 940, 000 2, 000 29, 022, 000 
Leather 292, 400 281, 500 301, 400 5, 497, 000 3, 000 5, 269, 000 
Food 869, 700 880, 400 837, 500 20, 104, 000 9, , 000 18, 865, 000 
Tobacco 90, 600 92, 400 91, 000 1, 503, 000 a , 000 1, 387, 000 
Paper and printing 636, 400 627, 800 629, 600 17, 997, 000 17, , 000 17, 357, 000 
Chemicals 115, 800 115, 200 105, 300 11, 910, 000 11, 571, 000 11, 051, 000 
Rubber 131, 200 126, 900 124, SOO 3, 870, 000 3, 560, 000 3, 487, 000 
Unclassified 164, 100 157, 900 140, 300 8, 622, 000 8, 175, 000 7, 530, 000 
! Prelimina 2 Revised 


/ 
Adjusted to actual levels shown by 1939 Census of Vanufacti 


separale group totals are somewhat larqe " 
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ires. Due to overlapping, the figures obtained by adding the 
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DURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


/-m ployment.—Further substantial increases in 
employment in iron and steel, machinery manu- 
facturing, and transportation largely accounted 
for the net gain of 74,300 workers in durable-goods 
manufacturing in December. All durable-goods 
groups reported a higher level of employment than 
in December 1939, and the increase over the 
}2-month interval totaled 565,000. 

Weekly Pay Rolls —Slightly more than $7,000,- 
000 was added to the total weekly pay roll of the 
durable-goods groups of industries in December. 
Pay rolls advanced $3,180,000 in machinery manu- 
facturing and $1,900,000 in iron and steel, with 
smaller increases recorded in all the remaining 
durable-goods groups. All groups also reported 
higher total weekly wage payments than in 
December 1939. The increase over the year 
interval for all groups combined was estimated at 
$26,500,000 per week. 


NONDURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Employment.—Increased activity in textiles and 
leather manufacturing was largely responsible for 
a December employment gain of 43,700 in the 
nondurable-goods These industries 
also provided employment for about 94,700 more 
workers than in December 1939. 
over the 12-month period ranged from 6,400 in 
rubber to 32,200 in foodstuffs. The leather and 
tobacco groups, however, reported a slightly lower 
level of employment this December than in the 
corresponding month a year ago. 

Weekly Pay Rolls—Total weekly wage pay- 
ments to workers employed in the nondurable- 
goods groups of industries increased approxi- 
mately $4,950,000 in December 1940 and were 
$6,475,000 higher than in December of the pre- 
The largest increase over the year 


industries. 


The increases 


ceding year. 
interval was reported in textiles and amounted to 
slightly more than $1,900,000. 


Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 


Factory employment in December was larger 
than in any previous month on record with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Weekly pay rolls in 
manufacturing industries also increased in De- 
cember and were higher than at any time since 
June 1920. 

In accordance with the established policy of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the employment 


and pay-roll indexes for all manufacturing indus- 
tries combined have now been adjusted to con- 
form with the data compiled by the 1939 United 
States Census of Manufactures. This adjustment 
indicates that factory employment and pay rolls 
since 1937 were actually somewhat higher than 
shown by the unadjusted indexes of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 





























Factory Employment 
Index EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 
ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
1923-25—100 moe 1923-25+100 inoue 
1940 

December - - 1116. 2 120 120 
November 1114.0 
October _ — 1113.8 MA 
September- 111.4 100 Pag 100 
August . 107.4 
July... 103. 2 eo 80 
June 103. 1 
May 102. 5 nr Sous 
April. . 103. 2 60 \s° 
March. _. 104. 4 
February 105. 0 

: 40 40 
January. 105. 0 

1939 | 
De cember. ” 107. bal 20 1919 1980 108) i922 i925 i904 i925 i926 ie2? i988 i929 1950 195) i952 1955 i956 1955 i856 185? i858 (838 isso 20 
1 Preliminary. i oe reo STATES SURE AL OF Lapor statistics anwsrt r oo) eas 
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Hours of Work and Earnings in 
Manufacturing Industries 





Employment in manufacturing industries aver- 
This 


was an increase of slightly more than 1 hour per 


aged nearly 40 hours per week in December. 


week compared with the preceding month and with 
December 1939. 
cents were slightly above November and about 2)5 


Average hourly earnings of 68), 


cents an hour higher than in December a year ago. 
Weekly earnings of factory workers in December 
averaged $27.90 approximately $1 per week more 
than in November and $2 per week more than in 
December 1939. 

In the five selected durable- and nondurable- 
goods manufacturing industries average weekly 
hours of work and average hourly and weekly 


earnings in December 1940 were: 


Durabl -qoods man actu , q 


Weekly hours: 
13.5 in foundries and machine shops 
10.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
38.5 in automobiles. 
38.5 in brick manufacturing 
38.0 in sawmills. 

Hourly earnings (in cents 
95.0 in automobiles 
86.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
75.5 in foundries and machine shops 
58.0 in brick manufacturing 
50.5 in sawmills, 

Weekly earnings 
$36.55 in automobiles 


$34.65 in blast furnaces and rolling mi 


$32.85 in foundries and machine shops 
$22.50 in brick manufacturing 


$19.30 in sawmills. 


Vondurabl -good manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
12.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 
11.5 in paper and pulp. 
38.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
38.0 in tires and inner tubes. 
37.5 in petroleum refining 
Hourly earnings (in cents 
97.0 in tires and inner tubes 
97.0 in petroleum refining 
68.0 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
66.0 in paper and pulp 
11.5 in eotton-goods manufacturing, 
W eekly « arnings: 
$36.60 in tires and inner tubes 
$36.00 in petroleum refining 
$28.75 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
$27.30 in paper and pulp. 
$15.70 in ecotton-goods manufacturing. 
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Employment, Pay Rolls, Wages, and Hours 
in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 





Inerease or deercass 


December Novem- Dec 


Item 1940 ! ber 1940 ber 1939 
to De- to D 
cember cember 
1940 1941 
Retail trade Percent Per¢ 
kmployment 1, 116, 700 11.6 3. 2 
Weekly pay roll $84, 499, 000 10. 7 () 
Weekly hours 13. 0 lL. 6 
Hourly earnings $0. 52 3. 0 
Weekly earnings $20. 25 Ss S 
Whole sale trade 
employment 1, 487, 800 L. 0 ( 
Weekly pay roll $48, 625, 000 1.0 
Weekly hours = 1 5 2 l é 
Hourly earnings $0. 75 7 2 
Weekly earnings- - S31. 30 2. 9 ; 
Bituminous coal 
Kmploy ment $12, SOO 0. 2 2.8 
Weekly pay roll $10, 092, 000 8. 1 S.4 
Weekly hours 31. 0 ee 7 
Hourly earnings $0. 89 | 9 
Weekly earnings $27. 20 7.9 ; 
Vetal mining 
| mployment 79, 400 } 7.3 
Weekly pay roll $2, 404, 000 9 12.8 
Weekly hours 12. 5 1. 4 2.3 
Hourly earnings $0. 75 S 2 8 
Weekly earnings $31. 70 o. 4 
Tt Le phone and 
tele grapl 
employment 101, 300 | 
Weekly pay roll S13, 235, 000 1. 6 7.@ 
Weekly hours 10. 0 1 2 
Hourly earnings SO. 82 1.3 
Weekly earnings $32. 40 2 2 
Power and light 
] mployment 250, 500 5 
Weekly pa roll SS, SOO, OOO <a U 
Weekly hours 39. 0 1. 3d 
Hourly earnings $0. 91 7 1. 2 
Weekly earnings S35. 55 2. 4 
Street railways and 
busses 
:mployment 191, 900 3 9 
Weekly pay roli S6, 815, 000 1.2 19 
Weekly hours 17.5 1.3 t. 3 
Hourly earnings $0. 73 7 2. 4 
Weekly earnings S34. 90 16 a ?@ 
Tlotels 
Employment 270, 500 3 2 
Weekly pay roll 4, 185, 000 LO | 
Weekly hours 16. 0 2 0 
Hourly earnings $0. 34 l 1. 6 
Weekly earnings $15. 85 6 2.0 
Laundries 
Employment 231, 600 6 1.9 
Weekly pay roll $3, 874, 000 2. 0 6. 4 
Weekly hours 13. 0 2.0 7 
Hourly earnings $0. 43 7 8 
Weekly earnings SLS. 40 1. lL.4 
Dyeing and cleaning 
;mployment 60, 500 2.6 >. 9 
Weekly pay roll S1, 095, 000 2.5 +S. 0 
Weekly hours 12. 5 .9 1. 6 
Hourly earnings SO. 49 -.9 I 
Weeklv earnings $20. 15 () +2. 5 





1! Preliminary. > Not available } No change. 
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Tours t E l d Reli fin D b 1940 
lakes overnmen mp oyment an eller in wvecembper 
© 
creas Work projects. —Employment on projects oper- C.C. C. and N. Y. A.—The Civilian Conserva- 
ted by the Work Projects Administration regis- tion Corps employed 285,700 enrolled workers, 
r 19 9 tered another small increase in December. Total camp supervisors, and instructors in December 
»D employment for the month of approximately at a total pay roll of $12,900,000. The National 
1046 810,000 was 260,000 larger than in November. Youth Administration during the month provided 
The W. P. A. pay roll of $99,630,000 in Decem- work to about 780,000 boys and girls and dis- 
ere ber was about $8,830,000 higher than in the pre- bursed approximately $9,630,000 in wages. 
‘ : eding month. General Relief ——About 608,700 families and 
, ) . < . . 7 . 
Construction Projects. Employment and earn- single persons received $18,400,000 in relief from 
gs at the site of construction on Government public funds in December, according to reports 
projects In December were: from 107 cities to the Social Security Board. 
Federal Service.—Employment and earnings in 
2 Employ- the Federal Government in December were 
9 Project oe, Earnings 
es ment 
r Serv ice i ar arnings 
ee {ll construction projects 904, 300 |$94, 727, 000 -_ 
eguiar Federal Government ap- ; 
é »priations 763. 500 83. 800. 000 Executive ! 1, 186, OOO S1S3, 600, 000 
inced by Work Projects Ad- Military 884, 100 56, 600, 000 
- stration 66, 300 | 3, 150, 000 Legislative 9, 900 1, 300, 000 
1? ° ted States Housing Authority 18, 000 t, 900, 000 Judicial 2, 900 681, 000 
2 : Public Works Administration 24. 700 2 700. 000 
> 8 ere Finance ( orpora- 1 ae 177. 000 Includes about 174.200 force account, supe ry. ar 
| . _ technical employee s with a total pay all Ss 10 OO 
shown under othe classificat ons 
; Food costs in the United States have been both butter and eggs cost more now than they 
3.9 J going up since November. By the middle of did a year ago. 
lo BF January they averaged about 3 percent higher Although food prices increased when averaged 
295 § than a year ago. for the Nation as a whole, this was by no means 
Meat prices have gone up very sharply in the at 
9 | last 2 months, and pork products have risen more Changes in retail food prices for the country as a 
19 7" . whole 
than any other meat item. The price of pork 
9 4 hops rose about 9 percent between December ee Y 
> Band January and was almost 19 percent higher penmeecaledd 
2 | than at the beginning of 1940. 7 eee — enieil 
" . : : : ie 40 to Ja 40 139 iI 
| Another factor in the increase in workers’ food ote ~ ~- 
. 
1. 6 osts was an advance of about 9 percent in the - 
2.0 § price of fresh fruit and vegetables. <A rise of this All foods 0.5 3.2 1. ¢ 
19 xind is not unusual at this time of the year, but Pork chops 941 +188 = 9 
6&4 7 with the exception of cabbage and potatoes, prices Apples 10 +15.6 18.2 
‘ PP. ps ; - i . . found steak 2. 4 13. 5 6.0 
s fof fresh fruit and vegetables in January of this ree ets 10 93 9 1 
1.4 B vear were generally higher than a vear ago. Coffee 1. 0 5.5 7.2 
ah ; a, . green Milk, fresh (average +. § l. a5 
5.9 The advance in food costs from mid-December ee See . } : 
rs F ; Sugar . 6 . 2 o 
a to mid-January would have been considerably White bread ! 2.5 
; : he "eS . Pty Butter 9. 1 1.3 23.8 
—.1 J greater had it not been for the fact that the price et 12 8 8 9 wey 
P22 fof butter dropped about 9 percent and that of 
ge. ges about 13 percent. Despite these declines 1 No change. 
julletin | February 1941, Vol. 8, No. 2 17 








true for each of the large cities studied by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. In 25 of the 51 cities 
covered, workers paid less for food in January 
than in the preceding month. 

Rents.—While food prices were going up, rents, 
the second most important item in the workers’ 
budget, also moved higher in a number of areas, 
particularly where the influx of defense workers 
has greatly increased the demand for housing. 
In Mobile, for example, rents rose almost 5 per- 
cent during the last quarter of 1940, while in the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth-Newport News areas rents 
advanced by about 2.5 percent. 

Special Bureau of Labor Statistics rent surveys 
in certain cities directly affected by the influx of 
defense workers reveal a particularly acute situa- 
tion in South Bend, Ind., where rents advanced 
7.3 percent from October 1939 to October 1940. 
In Bridgeport, Conn., the average increase over 


the same period was 2.9 percent, and in Akron, 


Ohio, 2.4 percent. Rents for half of the dwellings 
in South Bend and for every fourtn dwelling in 
Akron and Bridgeport increased during the 12- 
month period. 

These special surveys also show that rent in- 
creases were most frequent for dwellings renting 
for less than $30 per month. 
ency to increase the rent by flat amounts of $2.50 


The general tend- 


or $3 per month has resulted in a proportionately 
greater burden upon wage earners in the lower- 


rent brackets. For instance, when a $40 rent is 


— 


increased to $42.50, the $2.50 represents an ins 
crease of 614 percent, while an increase of the same 
amount on a $20 per month rent represents ap 


increase of 125 percent. 


Cost of living in 20 large cities 





Percentage increas 
aecTease (— 


Area and City 
Dec. 15, 1940, | Aug. 1 


to 
Jan. 15, 1941 | Jan 


Average for 33 cities! 100. 7 


North Atlantic: 
Boston 98. § 
Buffalo 102. 
New York 101 
Philadelphia 99. ¢ 
Pittsburgh 101. 
South Atlantic: 
Baltimore 100. ¢ 
Savannah 101. ¢ 
North Central: 
Chicago 101 
Cincinnati 99. ; 
Cleveland 102 
Detroit 101. 
Kansas City 98. 
Minneapolis 101. 
St. Louis 100 
South Central: 
Birmingham 101. 
Houston 101. ¢ 
Western: 
Denver 99. 6 
Los Angeles 102.8 
San Francisco 102. 1 
Seattle 102. 1 
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1 Estimated. 2 No change. 
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